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Fromthe Editor © Celebrating, Eldering, and Listening... 


mericans tend to be ambivalent about history. You may recall that Huck Finn was 

fascinated by the Bible stories told by Tom’s aunt—particularly, the grisly stories of 
rapine and internecine war—until he found out the all the people mentioned in the Bible 
were dead. Then he lost interest. He dismissed the past with a classically American phrase: 
“T don’t take no truck in dead people.” (Cf. the popular phrase: “He’s history,” 1.e. passé, a 
loser, dead.) 

A sign of maturity is a healthy interest in the past. I use the adjective “healthy” be- 
cause there are many ways to become fixated on the past. The most common is nostalgia, 
imagining that the past was some kind of golden age. Anniversaries sometimes become or- 
gies for this kind of nostalgia. ‘““Are there memories left that are safe from the clutches of 
phony anniversarists?” wrote W. J. Wetherby , a British journalist. 

As we celebrate our anniversaries, it is worth remembering that we need to look 
deeply and honestly at our past. We need to celebrate, but we also need to evaluate. This is 
what the Western historical book project is about (see p. 23). This is also what Frances 
McAllister and our new Brinton lecturer, Robert Griswold, challenge us to do. Frances af- 
firms the importance of “good order.” Robert reminds us that Quakerism is not a “feel- 
good,” “anything-goes” religion, but a very “demanding discipline’ —a commitment to be a 
“Society of Friends of Truth.” 

History also teaches us what happens what our disciplines become legalistic. As Norma 
Price points out, “eldering” led to a mass exodus of Quakers in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century. In the “good old days,” Friends were read out of Meeting for such “sins” as 
dancing or marrying a non-Quaker. 

Nowadays older Friends tend to be very wary about imposing any moral constraints on 
the behavior of others. I wonder what future historians will say pleas our unwillingness to 
set standards. 

Of course, the best way to standards for the young or for anybody else is not by what 
we say, but by what we do. As James Baldwin once noted, “Children have never been very 
good at listening to their elders, but they have never failed to imitate them.” 

Observing the behavior of our elders, I’d say that we are blessed with some remarkable 
exemplars. I am often amazed at how active and involved our Quaker elders tend to be. To 
quote Norma again, “old Friends do not fade away, they are recycled.” They continue to 
serve on committees and do volunteer work long after “retirement.” 

Many of our elders are so active that I occasionally become concerned about the dan- 
ger of our Society becoming a “gerontocracy.” Some Meetings have dwindled down to a 
few elders and are on the verge of extinction. 

In order to avoid this danger, it is important for elders not simply to be active, but also 
to empower young people to become active—in the Society of Friends and in the world. 

This is a challenge that I am facing as I celebrate my fiftieth birthday and move from 
the status of “upstart whippersnapper” to “elder” or at least “seasoned Friend.“ (My hair 
isn’t quite gray enough for an elder.) I don’t feel any different—there will always be a re- 
bellious teenager inside me—but I know that my job as a mature adult is to find ways to 
enable young people to realize their God-given potential and to become all that God intends 
them to be. 

One way to empower others is through the clearness process, as sensitively described 
by Lynn Waddington. The techniques she suggested were so valuable that I immediately 
took them home and tried them out on my wife when she was having a difficult time and 
needed some clearness. After our marital “clearness session,” my wife (a superb listener) 
paid me the ultimate compliment: “You really listened!” 

If I had to name one demanding, but extremely rewarding discipline that I have learned 


from Quaker elders, it is the art of truly and deeply listening. 
Not honey M Worley 
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The IMYM epistle notes, “In keeping with 
our theme, a panel of elders comprised of 
Josephine Coats, Jim Dudley, Arline 
Hobson, Norma Price and Art Warner 
inspired many with their life stories of 
fortitude and tenacity.” What follows are 
excerpts from this panel discussion.— 
Editor. 


Jim Dudley (Albuquerque, New Mexico): 
I don’t consider myself an elder either in 
years or wisdom, but I have noticed some 
things that elders do: 


e Elders welcome new people. 
This often takes a lot of energy and 
sacrifice. It’s also a risky thing to do, 
but many of us wouldn’t be Friends if 
it weren’t for welcoming elders. 

e Elders get to know the children 
and make an effort to appreciate 
them. That’s what happened to our 
daughters in this Meeting. That’s 
something I really respect. 

e Elders put up with us. I can 
think of things I did when I first came 
to Meeting, and how tolerant the eld- 
ers were. I can’t imagine the Society 
of Friends without that tolerance. 

e Some elders stay home for a 
meeting or two and then come back 
and bring their wisdom, and it’s a 
pleasure to see them. Some do just 
what they want to do, which is also an 
important lesson for the rest of us. 
They model abundance. 

e Other elders teach us how to 
cross t’s and dot i’s. We need all 
kinds! 


Norma Price (Tempe, Arizona, and Du- 
rango, Colorado, Meeting): 1 woke up 
this morning with a smile on my face. I 
was thinking of that old line by General 
Douglas MacArthur, and how it applied to 
Quakers: “Unlike old soldiers, old Quak- 
ers aren’t allowed to fade away, they are 
recycled...” That’s certainly true of us, 
when we find ourselves being cast as 
opening speakers at IMYM, and of Ted 
Church, who is being asked to clerk our 
Yearly Meeting next year. We are once 


Back, left to 
right: Jim 
Dudley, Art 
Warner, 
Norma Price, 
Arline Hob- 
son, Francine 
Marbury. 
Front: Jose- 
phine Coats 


again very fortunate to have his leadership. 

I have some advice for you: If you 
don’t feel like going to Meeting, go any- 
way, because you can’t think of more than 
one thing at a time, and if you go to Meet- 
ing, you won’t think of your aches and 
pains, you will think of other things, and be 
in the presence of loving Friends.... 

Elders have their negative as well as 
positive aspects. In 1683, Quakers pos- 
sessed Pennsylvania and most of New Jer- 
sey. By 1800, Quakers had managed to dis- 
own 10,000 people. Don’t we wish we had 
those 10,000 and their descendants? Who 
encouraged Meetings to do this? The eld- 
ers! 

Except for the very youngest person in 
any gathering, everyone is an “elder,” but 
chronologically age is not the important 
consideration. Each of us has a responsibil- 
ity to care and share and to nurture one an- 
other. 


Friends, I have great love for and 
faith in Intermountain Yearly Meeting. 
You are a tender fellowship. I feel great 
appreciation for those Friends who aren’t 
here on this panel, but should be. This 
Yearly Meeting is a place of great possi- 
bility because we have faith in the rejuve- 
nating power of each person in our meet- 
ing. By seeking God’s guidance, good 
things can come out of our gathering... 


Art Warner (Mt. View Meeting, Colo- 
rado): | grew up a Methodist and became 
involved with the Quakers in the 1940’s 
when I attended medical school at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Through 
Friends I learned the value of silence and 
power of silent prayer. When I had a 
chance to retire, I had already become a 
Friend and I looked for a way to demon- 
strate my beliefs. I turned to alternatives 

(“Elders,” continued on page 4) 
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(“Elders,” continued from page 3) 

to violence training (AVP) and to small 
cells of love where we can get together 
and talk. Leonore Goodenow started us on 
AVP in the early ‘80’s and it was a new. 
experience for the prisoners and for us as 
well. There had been some silent worship 
but it was not like prison visitation and 
AVP. I found what a fascinating experi- 
ence it was to talk to and to listen to pris- 
oners in a way that makes them feel bet- 
ter. It was so enjoyable that I hope it 
never stops....1 look forward to the 
chance to be on a clearness committee 
because they can be so helpful....I hope to 
become a better and better member of the 
Religious Society of Friends. 


Arline Hobson (Pima Meeting, Arizona): 
Why are we concerned with “honoring”? 
The Bible says “honor your father and 
mother,” but why honor our elders? They 
are often hard of hearing and have trouble 
walking and tell the same stories over and 
over....In fact, I am going to tell some 
stories... 

Ruth Simpkin—now in her late ’90’s, 
and formerly of IMYM—once said it was- 
n't so good coming to Meeting because 
there weren’t any elders. I had to remind 
her, “You are one of the elders.” 

As a teacher, I had to teach a lot of 
students about self-esteem, but I didn’t 
have problems with self-esteem myself 
because I was raised in a Quaker commu- 
nity where everyone was honored. 

I remember one elderly woman who 
used to get up in Meeting and say, “It is to 
the children that I must speak.” Even to 
this day this little elderly lady sometimes 
stands before me, points her finger at me, 
and delivers one of her several sermon- 
ettes that carry deep universal and spiri- 
tual meaning. But we young people got 
tired of these little sermons, so we went to 
Ministry and Oversight and complained. 
M & O listened patiently and sympatheti- 
cally to us, and then they explained how 
this woman had devoted her life to help- 
ing people and to service, and she was 
sharing with us the important things that 
she had learned. But if we wanted, they 
would go to her and tell her not to speak 
to the children in this way. We replied, 
“No, it’s okay. Let her speak.” 

Those elders—recorded ministers as 
was the pattern in Canada Yearly Meet- 
ing—made us aware of the dignity of all 
people, even those who irritated us. 

In the course of my life, I have had to 
make many adjustments relating to cul- 
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tural variations. It was rural Indiana to 
urban Canada, Canada to Oklahoma In- 
dian country with the Association of 
Friends on Indian affairs, New York City 
to Idaho and work with Japanese Ameri- 
cans in a War Relocation Center, to Ari- 
zona and eighteen wonderful years on the 
Navajo Reservation, and then to Tuc- 
son—a very different culture. I have 
learned the importance of conscious self- 
identity and I have learned that one can 
make cultural changes and keep your ba- 
sic Quaker values of integrity, equality, 
and community. 


Josephine Coats (Gila Meeting): You 
know that ad—“What do you want on 
your tombstone?” and the answer is, you 
know, a pizza—what Id like on my tomb- 
stone is that I was midwife to two meet- 
ings. The first was Northside, Chicago. 
After that Meeting was around for a 
while, someone from a Friends Church 
came up to me and said, “You know that 
Meeting you started on the North side? 
It’s a nest of homosexuals...” I replied, “I 
know. Isn’t it marvelous?” 

I think it’s very important to wit- 
ness to what one believes. I remember 
back in the 1960’s when I went on a dem- 
onstration to Washington in honor of 
Jeanette Rankin, and a reporter inter- 
viewed me. The story got into the newspa- 
pers, and when I got back, one of my col- 
leagues was afraid that I would lose my 
job. But I put her at ease because part of 
my witness is to let everyone know what 
I’m doing, and why. 

One thing that I wish for everybody is 
that they could spend time at Pendle Hill. 
I was there for a spring semester, and it 
really broadened my horizons about 
Quakerism. I wish that a fund could be set 
up to enable more Western Friends to 
have that experience. 


About the panelists: 


Born in 1942 in Elizabeth, NJ, JIM 
DUDLEY moved out to Albuquerque in the 
late 1960’s and started attending Albu- 
querque Meeting in 1977. A math teacher 
by profession, Jim is the father of two 
daughters, Claire and Rosie. 

Raised in a family of “staunch Meth- 
odists,” ART WARNER went to medical 
school at the University of Pennsylvania 
where he became involved with Quaker 
CO’s and attended Meeting in West 
Philadelphia. He did alternative service 
at a Navajo reservation. A pediatrician by 
profession, Art began attending Mt. View 
Meeting from its earliest days in the 
1960's. 

NORMA PRICE “married into Quaker- 
ism” through her husband Thornton 
Price, a birthright Friend who introduced 
her to Quakerism in Pennsylvania in 
1946. Norma has worked as a writer and 
editor most of her life. Thornton helped to 
found Tempe Meeting, which Norma 
served as the first clerk. Norma also 
served as clerk of IMYM from 1977-78. 
She is mother of three children. 

A birthright Friend from Kansas, AR- 
LINE HOBSON moved to Arizona with her 
husband Arthur to work on Indian affairs. 
Arthur and she lived and worked on the 
Navajo reservation for 18 years. In 1962 
they moved to Tucson and joined Pima 
Meeting. Arline was the original clerk of 
the AFSC Arizona area committee. She 
currently serves on the Faith and Practice 
Committee of IMYM. 

A “birthright Friend” from Marion, 
Indiana, JOSEPHINE COATS retired to Gila, 
New Mexico, where she helped to start a 
Meeting. A social worker, she has four 
children, seven grandchildren, and two 
great grandchildren. 


A PUSHY QUAKER 


By Mary Lou Coppock, Tempe Meeting 


Quaker, whose good works were somewhat familiar to Friends, let it be known 

that he longed to give the yearly meeting main address. The Pushy Friend ap- 
proached the committee members individually, and with bombast and strong persua- 
sion proposed himself as yearly meeting speaker. 

At a committee meeting to consider Friends who might be eligible for the honor 
of giving the yearly meeting address, the name of the pushy Friend was mentioned. All 
committee members admitted to having been contacted by the forward Friend. After a 
long Quaker silence, a committee member asked, “If we should choose this eager 
Friend, what would be the topic of his speech?” 

More silence. Then someone proposed, “Humility.” 
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By] Robert Rel 


San Francisco Meeting 


he Religious Society of Friends has a 

long history of service to the elderly. 
Several board and care facilities operated 
by Quarterly Meetings in the United 
States have existed for more than a cen- 
tury. A century ago, indigent elderly with- 
out family support were, if fortunate, sent 
to workhouses. The less fortunate found 
themselves on the street. This approach 
reflected 19th century society’s individu- 
alistic mores. Friends institutions pre- 
sented a radically different philosophy. 

Friends organizations in service to 
the elderly have continued to be highly 
innovative. Friends Life Care at Home, in 
the Philadelphia area, provides continuing 
care in participants’ homes rather than 
require relocation to institutional facili- 
ties. Kendal Corporation, the largest of 
the Friends related service organizations, 
instituted the Untie the Elderly program to 
educate staff of long term care facilities in 
the avoidance of physical and chemical 
restraints. When founding their first con- 
tinuing care retirement community in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, Kendal 
believed that such restraints violate the 
liberty and dignity of persons for the con- 
venience of the institution. 

There are many links between such 
Friend’s organizations and higher educa- 
tion institutions. Kendal Corporation has 
instituted an internship program that al- 
lows college students at the graduate level 
and occasionally others interested in ca- 
reer changes, to explore different areas of 
long term care. Participants are provided 
with a modest stipend. Medford Leas, in 
New Jersey, which has extensive gardens 


Bob Maynard is currently Clerk of the Board 
of Friends House and a member of the Minis- 
try and Oversight committee of San Francisco 
Meeting. He has worked with a number of 
long term care organizations and taught in the 
Gerontology Program at San Francisco State 
University. His current interests include 
evaluation of the quality of care in Board and 
Care Facilities and changes in the corporate 
structure of the long term care industry.— 
Editor. 
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and woods, has a cooperative arrangement 
with the Morris Arboretum of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Several facilities have 
cooperated with universities in the devel- 
opment of curriculum for gerontology pro- 
grams. Kendal cooperated with a local uni- 
versity in the creation of a long term care 
administration program. 

Most programs involve student intern- 
ships that are mutually beneficial. 

Friends House, a multi-level care com- 
munity that also offers adult day health 
care in Santa Rosa, California, is a training 
site for activity coordinator majors at Santa 
Rosa Junior College. It has also partici- 
pated in the training of long term care ad- 
ministrators with San Francisco State Uni- 
versity. 

Finally, many Friends facilities act as 
supportive research sites for universities. 


Queries For Those 
Working With the Elderly 


This has been a rather pedantic de- 
scription of some existing programs. What 
is of much greater importance are the val- 
ues that Friends wish to impart in such re- 
lationships. From my own experiences, I 
can tell you that very few programs that 
train individuals to serve the elderly exam- 
ine the moral and ethical dimensions of 
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aging. This is not to say that the subject is 
considered irrelevant. Most programs are 
relying on self-selection, assuming that 
only those who have a real calling to such 
service will be drawn to what is often dif- 
ficult and poorly compensated work. 

The validity of this approach is chal- 
lenged by the continuing revelations of 
nursing home abuses, and by the pressures 
to compromise care in order to assure 
economic survival. Given that the percent- 
age of the long term care sector in for- 
profit hands is now over 70%, we can ex- 
pect the conflict between quality of care 
and profit maximization to intensify. 

Quaker educational and caring insti- 
tutions may wish to present these queries: 

1) What are we ‘doing to eliminate 
generational stereotypes, recognizing the 
value of each of us, whether we have 
wrinkles or not? 

2) What should we be doing to re- 
lieve the suffering of those who are im- 
paired? 

3) How can we best enable individu- 
als to make the most of their abilities 
rather than focus on their limitation? 

4) How can we promote a recognition 
of the contribution of the nursing aides, 
housekeeper and kitchen workers who 
provide most of the direct care with mini- 

(“Caring For the Elderly,” continued on page 6) 
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(“Caring for the Elderly,” continued from page 5) 
mal compensation? 

5) In professions where stress often 
leads to job burn out, what can be done to 
care for ourselves? 

6) What are we doing to allow the 
elderly themselves to provide service 
through and with institutions of higher 
education? 

7) What should we do when faced 
with ethical dilemmas over care? 


2K KOK 2K OK OK 


Older individuals, younger per- 
sons and caring institutions present a 
triangular, reciprocal set of relation- — 
ships. These relationships are opportu- | 
nities to put our values into practice. 

We should explore ways to share , 
the intellectual gifts of the greater 
community of elderly. I know of a 
number of primary and secondary 
schools which benefit from the active 
involvement of community elders. The 
activities range from things as simple 
as reading to small children, to lectur- 
ing on their experience in the Depression, 
in wars and in their work and family 
lives. 

This often produces an understand- 
ing of life in a way that is impossible with 
abstract academic works. 

At Friends House in Santa Rosa, the 
Quaker communities for the aging that I 


1999-2000 SERIES OF VISITATIONS 
BY THE BRINTON MEMORIAL 
VISITOR, ROBERT GRISWOLD 


le the 1998 sessions of PYM, Robert 
Griswold of Mountain View Meeting in 
IMYM was approved as the Brinton Visi- 
tor for the 1999-2000 Series of Visitations 
in PYM. 

Robert will begin his Visitations in 
the College Park Quarterly Meeting area. 
He will attend the Quarterly gathering on 
October 15-17, 1999, at the John Wool- 
man School and then visit the Northern 
Meetings and Worship Groups through 
November 15th, 1999. Robert will travel 
through the rest of PYM during the year 
2000. We will keep you apprised of his 
schedule. 

Robert has written on a wide range of 
Quaker topics which include: “Friends 
Meeting for Worship,” “Meeting for Wor- 
ship for Business” and “Reflections on 
Membership.” His ongoing study of the 
writings of George Fox has been a power- 
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have been involved in, I have been im- 
pressed by the caring approach taken by 
the residents toward employees and to- 
ward their frailer neighbors. This not gen- 
erally the case at other communities where 
employees are considered unseen servants 
and frailer members are avoided as unwel- 
come reminders of mortality. 

These are social elements that can be 
most effectively be understood experien- 
tially. 


Of great importance are the spiritual 
and leadership gifts of older Friends. With 
out their presence, my Meeting could not 
function. This is true of many other serv- 
ice and spiritual organizations. In our past 
and in many other current societies, the 
elderly are responsible for sustaining the 
values and civility of society. I suggest 


ful influence in his life. He has written a 
personal and poetic transcription entitled 
“Fox Bones,” which was published in 
Friends Journal. His “Spiritual Journey- 
Spiritual Home” is an engrossing story. 
Out of these writings and new philosophi- 
cal insights Robert will be offering sev- 
eral topics from which meetings can 
choose. 

In addition to bringing meetings a 
presentation, Robert is prepared to listen. 
As you will learn Robert has been in- 
volved with a number of monthly meet- 
ings as well as yearly meetings. He will 
bring that rich experience to meetings as 
they discuss the concerns they have about 
their own meetings. He is very interested 
in that interchange. 

Concurrently while planning Robert’s 
visitations in PYM, the Committee is 
working to identify appropriate Friends to 
travel at a later date in NPYM and 
IMYM. These Yearly Meetings along 
with PYM make up the three Yearly 
Meetings participating in the Program 
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that such an arrangement has distinct ad- 
vantages over using television and state 
institutions. Mass media dispersed values 
reflect the interests of media owners and 
not the needs of humans while state insti- 
tutions lack the ability to connect on a 
personal level with young people. 

The word “service” has several mean- 
ings. The Latin root “servire” refers both 
to helping and to being a slave. Naturally 
we want to pursue the former and not the 
latter concept. Serving the frail elderly 
is often a trying experience. Many 
young people, in this age of nuclear 
families and geographic dispersion, 
have not had the experience of being 
with any elders, much less those with 
significant limitations. Sending a stu- 
# dent as an intern or volunteer to such 
an experience without both the spiri- 
tual and intellectual foundation can 
create a very negative experience for 
* the student and the elders that they 
work with and defeat the original in- 
tent of the exchange. It also adds to 
stereotypes. 

The above are just a few examples of 
the challenges and opportunities offered 
by the relationships between Quaker edu- 
cational and long term care associations. 
We can make the most of the unique per- 
spectives of them by fostering additional 
exchanges of ideas, resources and, most 
importantly, service. O 


Sea 


since its inception in 1975. The Program 
now asks a Friend, or couple, to travel in 
one of these Meetings other than their 
own. The Committee invites Friends to 
share in that search. If you would like to 
suggest a Friend from PYM or NPYM, 
please let us know. We are grateful for 
your help and follow up each suggestion 
in a thoughtful and Quakerly manner. 

During our last series of Visitations, 
we learned that some meetings thought the 
Brinton Visitor Program was an endowed 
program. That, unfortunately, is not the 
case. The Program relies on the contribu- 
tions given by monthly meetings and wor- 
ship groups. The Committee greatly ap- 
preciates that continuing support and 
would like to take this opportunity to 
thank you all. 


Brinton Visitor Committee 
Mary Lou Coppock, IMYM 
Leonard and Martha Dart, PYM 
Sally Davis, PYM 

Joan Johnson, Clerk, PYM 


By Robert Griswold 
Mt. View (Colorado) Meeting 


hough most Friends have forgotten it 

(or never heard it in the first place), 
“The Friends of Truth” was our name be- 
fore it got to be The Religious Society of 
Friends (Punshon, Encounter 54). In fact 
the latter name was not first used by 
Quakers until 1793 (Braithwaite 570). I 
would like to make an argument for going 
back to the earlier name. My experience 
of Friends’ worship has led me to believe 
that Truth is a concept we need to keep at 
the center of Friends’ practice. 

This name sounds pompous 
or prideful to many Friends but 
believe this name is needed to re- 
mind us of what it is that Friends 
are after in the practice of our 
faith. With our unprogrammed 
forms and non-authoritarian struc- 
tures, Friends are always at risk of 
losing a strong focus for our relig- 
ious practice. Being the Friends of 
Truth can provide that focus. I 
believe we can be clear and cer- 
tain in what we are about without becom- 
ing arrogant or filled with a sense of our 
superiority. Being convinced of the Truth 
doesn’t mean we have to fall into the sin 
of pride. 

If we know anything about early 
Friends, we know that pride had little 
place when it came to assessing their con- 
dition. The Light isn’t a clever tool of in- 
sight and didn’t start off by making people 
have fuzzy, warm feelings. Let me quote 
Francis Howgill in 1652, “I became a per- 
fect fool, and knew nothing, as a man dis- 
tracted; all was overturned, and I suffered 
loss of all... My mouth was stopped, I 
dared not make mention of his name, I 
knew not God” (qtd. in Punshon, Portrait 
37). These are not words uttered by a man 
in the pride of his ego. If we read Fox’s 
epistles, we see over and over again his 
counsel to stay humble “All Friends be 
low, and in the Life of God dwell, to keep 
you lowly” (qtd. in Jones 54). Whatever it 
was that animated early Friends it was 
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had been the case we would have had a 
different name for ourselves. We would 
have smugly called ourselves The Relig- 
ious Society of the Possessors of Truth. 

A smug attitude is something that is 
always a danger for those who take spiri- 
tual matters seriously. We get a little in- 
sight and right away we want to go out 
and flaunt it before somebody (who hasn’t 
gotten our little bit of wisdom yet). This 
smug certainty of “having” the truth has 
become, for many, the identifying marker 
of a “religious” attitude. Usually in the 
form of an rigid creed, these “truths” have 


that we require of ourselves. 


alienated many from spiritual matters alto- 
gether. Some of these have sought relief 
among the formless form of Friends. They 
are not out of danger, for in joining 
Friends, they may sometimes be exchang- 
ing one kind of smugness for another— 
taking pride that they are not what they 
have escaped from. I know this is so be- 
cause I have been there and done that. But 
the Truth is never a balm for the ego’s 
pride and just avoiding the religious 
creeds of others won’t satisfy Truth. 

So what were founding Friends about 
in using this name: Friends of Truth? It 
helps to begin by clarifying the presuppo- 
sitions. we commonly use when talking 
about truth because these are handed to us 
by our culture and we don’t often bring 
them into conscious consideration. Once 
we have done that we can contrast that 
with the approach of early Friends. In our 
culture and times we tend to think of truth 
as a product and thus something we can 
have as a result of our efforts. We obtain 


PSN ESS SOC ESS 
Quakers are not some sort of voluntary 
religious association as our current name 

suggests. As part of our name, 
Truth can remind us that we have 
a very special and demanding discipline 


this product through a process we organ- 
ize and see through to something we call 
truth. We use a variety of these proc-. 
esses. Examples of these processes may 
be the gathering of data to test a scien- 
tific theory, it may be the assembling of 
the testimony of witnesses to prove a 
point in court, or it may be a conclusion 
that is deduced from premises in a logic 
class. We do one of these processes and 
at the end we have something (or think 
we do) we are prepared to call “the 
truth.” 

It is vital that we understand that the 
Truth that Friends were talking about 
was not what is arrived at by any 
of the above processes. Early 
Friends wanted a Truth that could 
serve as an authority for their lives 
and give their lives meaning. They 
wanted no second-hand notions. 
There were a lot of ideas being 
put about at the time about how 
Truth might be found and what it 
would look like but early Friends 
had tested many of these and 
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called those notions of truth that men had 
constructed “carnal knowledge” to show 
that spiritual experience wasn’t in them 
(Jones 141). Never at a loss for a potent 
phrase, Fox cautioned Friends to avoid 
“puddling in your own carnal wis- 
dom” (gtd. in Jones 87). What Friends 
insisted upon was the assurance that 
comes from a personal experience of 
Truth. 

The Truth that was important to 
Friends was what came to them when 
they stopped all processes they con- 
trolled and waited humbly and contritely 
and submissively for what might come. 
There is a reason that Friends worship is 
not doing something. We seek to have 
something done to us. What Friends 
knew by experience was that the Truth 
that blessed them was something to 
which they belonged rather than some- 
thing that belonged to them. Truth had 
them rather than the other way about. 

(“Friends of Truth,” continued on page 8) 
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(“Friends of Truth,” continued from page 7) 

And, when it had them, it shook them and 
they became Quakers. Early Friends obvi- 
ously continued to seek truth with a small 


“t? to get through the work of the day. But . 


they did not place their hope for meaning 
for their lives there. Nor should we. If we 
are going to call ourselves Friends we also 
need to actively avoid the notion that we 
can get to Truth by seeking it though any 
of the processes we control and are used to 
following. ’ 

When Friends spoke about the Truth 
they were referring to the Truth of their 
condition and the Truth of their relation- 
ship to God. This is another way of saying 
they wanted their lives to have meaning. 
They were not satisfied with any of the 
answers provided by the churches of their 
day and they could see for themselves that 
the practice of those churches fell far short 
of what they preached. It was for this rea- 
son that George Fox used the term 
“professor” to describe those who were 
Christian by their professed belief but 
whose lives showed them to be something 
else altogether. It was revealed to Friends 
that their relationship to Truth had to be a 
real part of their experience and not just 
something they had learned from lis- 
tening to someone else. Meaning de- 
pends on context and context depends 


was to have authority, it had to come 
from the right author and that author 
could not be themselves. A person 
cannot be simultaneously himself and 
a context for himself. Hence, Truth 
became something they, as individu- 
als, knew they could not do. (1 know 
that, too. The experiences I have from 
my doing are always colored by the 


being one thing it brings us to Unity. If our 
spirituality does not bind us together in 
Love then it does not come from Truth. 
Truth is not made up of parts though our 
understanding may be less than perfect. 
Our understanding may improve if we 
stand under Truth, but it is us, not Truth, 
that changes. I sometimes fear that we fall 
for the notion that because we have 
learned something from our diverse expe- 


grand-niece, Ma 
nson-Meyer. 


The experience Friends have in the 
on relationships and relationships de- silence changes everything and most of 
pend on experience. If this experience @J] i¢ changes our relationship to others 
to what Jesus had said it should be— 
we can truly love one another. Early 
Friends came out of their meetings in 
wonder and described themselves as 


“being made tender.” 


flavor of me. There is no place where 
I can stand and observe and not have the 
view shaped by my personal perspective.) 
So Friends had to stop doing. Fox coun- 
seled that Friends should “famish the busie 
Minds and high Conceits” (qtd. in Hodg- 
kin 27). Thus, Friends sat and waited in 
silence just as we do today. And when they 
stopped and waited they came to experi- 
ence an experience not made by them. And 
this experience showed them their relation- 
ship and their connection and the new 
meaning of their lives. They came to see 
themselves as in the Life and no longer in 
the lives they had earlier. 

My experience is that the Truth that 
seeks us is one thing and not many. By 
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riences that these can get us to Truth by 
being added together. Yet diversity is not a 
good thing in itself and cannot give mean- 
ing or peace to our lives. Truth explains 
diversity; diversity does not explain Truth. 

The experience Friends have in the 
silence changes everything and most of all 
it changes our relationship to others to 
what Jesus had said it should be—we can 
truly love one another. Early Friends came 
out of their meetings in wonder and de- 
scribed themselves as “being made ten- 
der.” This phrase may sound a bit odd to 
us but it was a sign to them that the barri- 
ers built by their egos had fallen away. 
They saw each other with great compas- 
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sion and tenderness because they saw that 
the enthrallment of self-centeredness was 
a universal trap. Once out of the trap (Fox 
called it “deceit’”), they no longer had to 
live the lie their egos handed them (qtd. in 
Hodgkin. 11). They were free to become 
real friends; to love each other in new and 
profound depths of love. The context that 
Truth brought to their lives also brought 
them a new bond with others. Their fel- 
lowship was that of friends and so they 
became the Friends of Truth. 

Quakers are not some sort of volun- 
tary religious association as our current 
name suggests. As part of our name, Truth 
can remind us that we have a very special 
and demanding discipline that we require 
of ourselves. Truth is what we are about 
in the world and what holds us together. 
Let’s not pass any minutes. Let’s just start 
using our proper name again. It could 
serve to remind us to wait and be still and 
love and be Friends of Truth. 
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Friendly Letters 


he following letter was sent by Fran- 

ces McAllister, a founder and former 
clerk of Intermountain Yearly Meeting. 
Frances became a member of Orange 
Grove Friends Meeting in 1949 and has 
served on many committees there and 
elsewhere. She represented Pacific Yearly 
Meeting on Friends Committee on Na- 
tional Legislation (FCNL) where she 
served on the Legislative Policy Commit- 
tee. She has been a member of Flagstaff 
Meeting since 1968. She will be 89 years 
old this fall.—Editor. 


Dear Friends, 

Each of us had varied and unique 
challenges, and met them with our individ- 
ual responses. What holds us together is a 
Janus outlook, looking at both sides of is- 
sues at once, one facing the past, and the 
other the youth, who are the future. As a 
body the meeting rests on the past while 
reaching for the future—young and aged 
each caring for the other. We want the 
body of the meeting to learn how we ar- 
rived where we are and how the present 
can utilize what we learned. 

IMYM began as a fellowship of 
Quakers in meetings and worship groups 
scattered over the mountains and deserts 
which span the Four Corners and the Con- 
tinental Divide. Many were associated 
with monthly meetings. Some meetings 
had loose affiliations and memories of 
other early meetings and with Friends’ or- 
ganizations. 

Becoming a yearly meeting brought us 
to the determination to join with others on 
five continents. We recognized that really 
we belong together. “Friends Everywhere” 
bonded. We have from time to time 
needed to solve problems of our relation- 
ship with governments, with social cus- 
toms, with economic structures that in- 
crease physical suffering, unloving people 
of different race, ethnic or national origin. 

We matured as we came to unity on 
issues of individual service to sufferers 
who sought fellowship and understanding 
in our country. Through this and other dif- 
ferences among us we have learned toler- 
ance. 

As a new generation has come into 
leadership, it is clear to me as an “old has- 
been” that we made mistakes in not clari- 
fying the reasons why some practices not 
currently in accordance with Friends’ ways 
could make yearly meeting more timely 
and less time-consuming. 

The Clerk of the Yearly Meeting 


should accept an old discipline, not ex- 
pressing his opinions, but listening to 
judgments or proposals from all who wish 
to speak. “The clerk is the servant of the 
Meeting.” The Clerk of the Continuing 
Committee is responsible for presenting 
the decisions of the Continuing Committee 
and should be present to assist the clerk by 
including any details of the Continuing 
Committee minutes bearing on matters 
which affect decisions. 

The recording clerk should have at 
hand the minutes of previous yearly meet- 
ings in order to clarify the decisions on the 
basis of which action (or non-actions) have 
been pursued later. Decisions of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall have been acted 
on only if they shall have been approved 
by the Continuing Committee. 

No decision of the Continuing Com- 
mittee shall be omitted or reversed or 
amended by individual clerks or commit- 
tee chairmen. 

The Clerk must present to the Con- 
tinuing Committee and the Yearly Meeting 
in session any failure of a contract of such 
as the body providing space, services and 
food or other. Any failure to provide the 
quality or quantity of service in the agree- 
ment to use a facility is a breach of con- 
tract. Circumstances may have changed 
altering the interest of the provider, but the 
Meeting shall not be obligated to pay for 
what is not provided. 

I do not believe on the basis of any 
experience that it disables the Meeting to 
be obliged to abide with terms of a con- 
tract which are not met. For that reason, 
there should be careful examination of the 
contract by the Executive Committee to 
assure fairness and understanding of the 
conditions which may affect the conduct of 
yearly meetings 

When Friends make decisions about 
the future conduct of our affairs, and our 
support of other Friends’ organizations 
and projects, we need to know we are 
committing our members and our meet- 
ings. Whether or not some are affluent and 
other cf us may be in need, we all should 
know what commitments are being made, 
and what responsibilities and other current 
obligations those who seek our support 
have undertaken. For this reason the 
Yearly Meeting in sessions of worship for 
Business (not in some communication 
whether written or oral) should record of 
use of funds, and particularly as regards 
undertakings of programs in which IMYM 
has made any contribution or received any 
assistance, 

There are many time-honored phrases 
which old Friends understand and that re- 
main important and meaningful. One of 


these is “the good order of friends.” We 
respect the reasonable, accurate, yet mini- 
mal communication and records of meet- 
ing business, and annual report. But most 
of what we do in any one year is affected 
by the past years. Also, in our newest de- 
cisions there will be effect on what goes 
ahead. The good order of Friends requires 
that in a way humble attention to each 
new year’s business shall be recorded so 
as to make a course of events plain. 
“Plain speaking” is one of those old 
Quaker terms. “Plain speaking” is to the 
point, and it also needs to be clear and 
direct. The language of the meeting is an 
outward expression of the truths each 
meeting needs if it is to be effective in the 
lives of our Monthly Meetings, and 
among the individuals who in future years 
will participate in decision making. 

Again, I am reminded of the word of 
the eleven-year-old boy who was the first 
to minister to us humbly in a closing wor- 
ship: “The young Friends ought to be 
thankful to the old Friends for making the 
young Friends possible!” 

There are many responsibilities in- 
cluded in preparation and conduct of the 
Yearly Meeting. The challenges of old 
age require that younger people reach out 
to coordinate with their colleagues to as- 
sure that needs of children and committee 
chairmen/clerks are met, Meanwhile, it is 
certain that the old people are grateful to 
the young people for making the yearly 
meeting possible. We therefore have more 
duties than handicaps, and one way we 
can help is to record the why and how of 
Friends’ ways. 

Assured that I may continue to learn 
from young Friends and old, I am— 
Frances McAllister. 


Dear Editor: 

“Memo from God” (FB, April, 1999) 
was excellent except for one bad note. 
The author should have read your article 
on inclusive language and not used the 
masculine term “Guy” in two places refer- 
ring to God. 

On another topic, I was much de- 
lighted with Judy Holdaway’s delightful 
cartoons. I hope she will do some more.— 
Jean F. Roath, Socorro, NM. 


Editor’s reply: We have had many posi- 
tive responses to Judy’s cartoons (one of 
which is published on p. 23) and look for- 
ward to publishing more. 

Readers are encouraged to send 
their responses to the editor at 5238 An- 
dalucia Court, Whittier, CA 90601, or e- 
mail him at friendsbul @ aol.com. 
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TO FRIENDS EVERYWHERE 
FROM INTERMOUNTAIN YEARLY MEETING 
JUNE 1999 
FORT LEWIS COLLEGE 
DURANGO, COLORADO 


Our Love and Greetings: 


his year’s attendance was a total of 

306. We had 201 adults, 53 Senior 
Young Friends and the balance ages 0O— 
8th grade with one baby being born dur- 
ing our gathering. To honor our 25th year 
of Intermountain Yearly Meeting we met 
to “Celebrate Our Elders.” In keeping 
with our theme, a panel of elders com- 
prised of Josephine Coats, Jim Dudley, 
Arline Hobson, Norma Price and Art 
Warner inspired many with their life sto- 
ries of fortitude and tenacity. One of the 
unexpected blessings was the spontaneous 
discussions occurring during meals, walks 
and “hanging out’. 

The Junior Yearly Meeting had a 
cooperative exercise called “The Breath- 
ing Snake,” discovering that breathing as 
a unit eliminated some of their trepida- 
tion. Much of the re-acquaintance with 
Friends initially revolved around our 
breathing. We seemed to inhale each 
other’s love, humor, tranquillity and the 
essence of the Light while exhaling our 
pride, brokenness, defenses and drudger- 
ies. 

Determination was evident that we 
were avoiding getting “stuck in the mud” 
during our Meeting for Worship for Busi- 
ness. There was a sense of levity that 
made our decision-making more relaxed 


} 


be 


and expedited the Meetings. 

Dismay was expressed throughout the 
Meeting concerning the violence that has 
happened from within our communities to 
Kosovo. Several interest groups considered 
peacemaking, world and national econom- 
ics, and environment. Though sincere seek- 
ing through prayer and attentive listening 
to God’s light, we as Quakers hope for 
guidance on how we individually and cor- 
porately can find ways to build more 
peaceful communities, a more peaceful na- 
tion and world. 

The intergenerational worship groups 
and an interest group on war and draft reg- 
istration, instigated by our Senior Young 
Friends, were well received by all ages and 
enthusiastically attended. Senior Young 


guitar: Eric Wright, Tom Kowal, 
‘athryn Bowers 


in Yearly Meeting Epistles 


Friends are seeking clarity on how to fa- 
cilitate their transition to the adult gather- 
ing. Senior Young Friends also eldered the 
Junior Young Friends in a tie-dying proj- 
Ct. 

Eldering is not finite, much like a cir- 
cle dance with each dancer leading 
(eldering) the next. Some of our “graying” 
elders felt uneasy about being considered 
the only leaders of that dance, bringing 
forth the query, “At what physical age does 
one become an elder and at what spiritual 
age does one elder another?”—Penny 
ThronWeber, Clerk 


JUNIOR YEARLY MEETING 


Gea to all Friends! JYM of 
IMYM met at Fort Lewis College, 
Durango, Colorado, June 17-20, 1999. 

Every time we went to Junction Creek, 
it rained, but when we went to the swim- 
ming pool it was clear. Hannah, Henry, 
Sonia and Alyx taught us how to finger- 
weave. Foosball taught us geometry, an- 
gling side shots, how to get really mad at 
other players; it taught us ways not to get 
so angry by the loudest one sitting out a 
game. The parachute game was coopera- 
tive, goofy and hot. A few girls walked 
into the boys’ locker room by mistake. A 
few boys thought they themselves were in 
the wrong locker room! 

We liked making puppets. They 
turned out groovy and/or cute. We’re glad 
we made new friends. Some of us are look- 
ing forward to lunch, to Junior Young 
Friends and to Junior Yearly Meeting next 
year. 

At Creativity Night, we did a skit 
about the Underground Railroad. O 
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JUNIOR YOUNG FRIENDS 
JUNE, 1999 


T his year there were 20 JYF kids. We 
did may things. Like making bird 
feeders and tie-dyeing. Also, we went to 
Endaba for our overnight. Without Tom 
Carr, we could never have made the bird 
feeders. Also, thanks to Kathryn Bowers 
for helping us to tie-dye. Endaba could 
never be possible without Bill Gallette. 

When it rained or we had nothing bet- 
ter to do, we watched videos about accept- 
ing people who are different. After the 
first day, we broke into four groups: the 
flesh-eating roaches, no names, Mr. Big- 
glesworth and SPAM/AMPS/stick people. 

One very good thing about this year is 
there weren’t any conflicts and we made 
many friends. We hope next year will be 
just as terrific. 


SENIOR YOUNG FRIENDS EPISTLE 


W e, the Senior Young Friends of 

Utah, New Mexico, Colorado and 
Arizona, came together at Fort Lewis Col- 
lege in the glorious San Juan mountains of 
Durango, Colorado from June 16 - 20, 
1999 and immediately noticed something 
was different. 

Many Senior Young Friends have de- 
scribed last year as a transition year; a 
year that had brought many changes to the 
way we think of IMYM. This year, the 
major difference we have noticed is the 
formation of community. Often times that 
community has not been felt until the very 
end of our short time here at Ft. Lewis 


be 
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College, but close bonds quickly formed 
among the fifty-three Senior Young 
Pie es 
who _ gath- 
ered this 
year. At the 
g very first 
2 meeting for 
worship for 
business it 
) was evi- 
‘ dent that an 
ntimate 
| community 
i was form- 
‘ing. From 
| the late 
night drum- 
sming  cir- 
cles that 
@ filled our 
halls with 
the thud of hollow garbage cans to the 
muddy soccer game played barefoot in 
front of our dorm, we knew we had truly 
established our own community. 

One of the factors that contributed to 
our close-knit community was the high 
level of participation among Senior 
Young Friends. Worship Sharing proved 
important and meaningful. Even at our 
“early” (11 a.m.) business meetings atten- 
dance was high and everyone got in- 
volved. Nearly all the Senior Young 
Friends participated in the tie-dying with 
Junior Young Friends, and the results 
were magnificent! Our high participation 
was apparent at each of our four interest 
groups: homosexuality, abortion, simplic- 


ity in a consumer culture and draft registra- 
tion (which was intergenerational). These 
discussions proved informative, lively and 
thought-provoking. 

At Creativity Night on the last night we 
presented the first ever Senior Young 
Friends’ song about the senior friends—a 
Quaker version of “When I’m 64” by the 
Beatles. And for the first time in a very long 
while, our performance was short and sweet! 

The highlight of this year’s IMYM for 
the Senior Young Friends was definitely the 
campfire sing on the third night. Whether it 
was singing the familiar songs or embracing 
each other in the smoky darkness, we all ex- 
perienced something incredible that cannot 
be put into words. It will be something we 
will always remember and always look for- 
ward to in future years. 

Perhaps this year of differences can be 
accredited to our wonderful co-clerks, and 
our marvelous Friendly Adult Presences. 
Their leadership and contributions are largely 
responsible for making this IMYM such a 
powerful experience. Or maybe this year’s 
success was because of the magnificent craft 
supplies or the fact that we actually ordered 
too much pizza. Or it may have been some- 
thing personal—a realization of the Spirit 
within us. But, whatever it was, we have all 
experienced something unique to each of us, 
something that we will remember for years to 
come. O 


Photos by Todd Vanderbark. 
For more IMYM pictures, 
see his website at: 


http://www.idcomm.com/personal/ 
sonia/imym.html 
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From the keynote address at the Montana 
Gathering of Friends, winter 1999. 


By Lynn Waddington 
University Meeting 


Oz wisdom is founded on two fun- 
damental insights: that God is acces- 
sible to each of us within ourselves, and 
that we need each other, community, to 
help us hear, discern and heed God’s lead- 
ings. . Without professional clergy, we’ve 
had to create structures to help us ama- 
teurs learn to find inward guidance and 
minister to each other. One of those struc- 
tures is the clearness committee. It’s been 
evolving for 300 years as a necessary step 
for marriage, membership and ministry. I 
believe it’s never been better honed than 
now. 

It stands at the juncture between the 
inner prompting and the outward action. I 
often know more than I can do. I'll have a 
pang of insight like, “I’m really done with 
this job;” “I’d give anything to join that 
work camp;” “If I could only spend a year 
in the cabin and write.” These impulses 
have to stand the test of time and ponder- 
ing, of discernment. Some of them call for 
heroic courage and careful renegotiating 
of commitments. In the face of all this, is 
it any wonder that leadings can knock on 
our door and go unanswered for years 
sometimes, or forever? 

The gulf between the desire and the 
rearranged life can be quite wide, and 
here is where we can use a little help from 
our friends. In this context, there are two 
kinds of clearness: am I clear that this is 
the right thing to do, and do I know how 
to clear the way to doing this thing? The 
first question can bring us surety and 
therefore courage. The second question 
explores the implications for others in our 
lives, and allows us to make our major 
changes with kindness and integrity. 

At one point my personal life was 
falling apart and my career was demand- 
ing much and giving me back little. And 
then, in a pattern typical for me, a serious 
illness stopped me in my tracks. I got 
quiet enough to reevaluate things and to 
see how much I needed my life to be more 
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My [clearness] committee was a great 
disappointment to me...They did not 
help me understand the complex forces 


in my life ...[ might have been 
better off without a 


clearness committee. These friends had 
the best of intentions. They loved me 


and really wanted to help. So what 
went so terribly wrong? 


spirit-centered, less materialistic, more 
loving, more inspired, more meaningful. I 
began to yearn for some kind of radical 
change, but I had no idea how to imple- 
ment it. After several months of pondering 
and working to patch both life and work 
back together, a catalyst fused all the par- 
ticulars into a new, viable option. That 
option seemed radiant with rightness, but 
I needed to disentangle thirty years of 


roots, and that prospect was so daunting I ~ 


was almost overwhelmed. I asked for a 
clearness committee. 

My committee was a great disap- 
pointment to me, clearly biased in favor of 
my resisting this radical notion and con- 
tinuing to fulfill my obligations. They did 
not help me understand the complex 
forces in my life leading me toward this 
change. Nor did they help me outline the 
necessary steps to take. Some members 
expressed advice and disapproval so 
strongly that other, quieter members did- 
n’t know how to turn the tide. I was put on 
the defensive and confused. Afterwards I 
felt almost battered. I might have been 
better off without a clearness committee. 


These friends had the best of intentions. 
They loved me and really wanted to help. 
So what went so terribly wrong? 

I think I know exactly what went 
wrong. I can remember a year earlier sit- 
ting in the other seat, on the clearness 
committee of a young man at a very im- 
portant crossroads in his life. I was flat- 
tered to have been asked, and a little nerv- 
ous because I was sure I wasn’t as wise, as 
“weighty” as they must think. As he 
talked, I began to draw parallels to my 
own life. I remembered the hard lessons 
I’d learned. I became eager to share these 
and had to restrain the schoolgirl from 
waving her arm and crying, “I know! I 
know! I understand your problem exactly, 
and here’s what I did.’ I developed a 
strong preference for one of his choices, 
and even had the audacity to tell him what 
that preference was. 

I’m embarrassed now at how full of 
myself I was. I spent as much time think- 
ing about myself as listening to him. I was 
oblivious to the depth and subtlety of his 
dilemma. I had no respect for his intelli- 
gence and no faith in his connection to the 
Spirit within. Within him. 

Of course I was being a fairly typical 
product of the American culture. To help 
someone is to offer them something. And 
what better do we have to offer than our 
unique brilliance? Our support, sympathy, 
advice, experience. 

The seeker of clearness wants none of 
these things. When they’re trying to lower 
their guard and speak their private and 
vulnerable truths, what they need most is 
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intense listening, the kind of listening that 
pulls out new insights. The answer to their 
question must really come from God. It 
doesn’t come from the wisest person in the 
group. It doesn’t even come from a con- 
sensus of all present. It comes from God. 

We are creating a specialized meeting 
for worship to hold the seeker in the Light 
and let the Light make things clear. If the 
answer to their dilemma seems obvious, 
then we must not have the full picture, or it 
would be obvious to them as well. 

The one way to seek clearness with 
respect and tenderness is to ask questions. 
Help the seeker tease out the vast knot of 
complexities that make the decision diffi- 
cult. “Have you done something similar in 
the past, and how did that work out?” 
“How do your children, your spouse feel 
about this?” “What are the financial con- 
sequences?” “What other changes are nec- 
essary?” “What kind of time frame are 
you thinking of?” Ask until the two horns 
of their dilemma feel as balanced to you as 
they do to the seeker, and then ask more. 
Perhaps you will find some questions they 
forgot to ask themselves. 

Just a few cautions: beware of ques- 
tions that are thinly disguised advice, like 
“Have you thought about seeing a psychia- 
trist?” Beware even of being too suppor- 
tive. If they say, “Maybe I have this all 
wrong,” don’t rush in to reassure them. 
Maybe they’ ve been stuck in their version 
of the story for years, and this phrase 
needs to reverberate a while. What you 
have to go on is brief and biased. You 
don’t know enough to choose up sides. 
Your job is to bring the whole picture into 
the Light. God will make one path begin to 
vibrate. 

Throughout the questioning, it’s 
important to lay aside any opinions you 
may have. If you wouldn’t want to live as 
poorly as this case might call for, that’s 
really irrelevant, isn’t it? If you wouldn’t 
have the courage to choose their path, it 
may simply be because you haven’t been 
called to do so. Try not to undermine the 
seeker’s courage. 

You’ve been asked to help them to- 
ward their center so they can better discern 
the message of the still, small voice and 
figure out how to implement that message 
in their lives. They’ve asked for your lov- 
ing attention, your faith that God is work- 
ing within them. I hope you're not inhib- 
ited by all these cautions, but rather en- 
couraged to do the best you can in a spirit 
of loving honesty. 


My daughter is 25 now, and has been 
occasionally bringing her dilemmas to me 
for the last ten years. I consider it the high- 
est praise a parent can receive. We sit to- 
gether way into the night and tease out the 
tangled strands. We usually don’t solve 
anything completely. Instead, we reach a 
time of peace, comfortableness, maybe a 
trust that we see the issues clearly, that 
she’s not crazy to be stuck on this one. 
Maybe one little step has come clear, and 
the rest will come with time. 

I’d love to be the author of her solu- 
tion, to be a wise woman for her, but I’m 
finally realizing that we both honor this 
process just as it is. In my own life my in- 
tuition is often swift and sure, but it’s use- 
less in her life, in anybody else’s. When I 


What seekers of clearness need 


most is intense listening, the kind of 


listening that pulls out new 
insights. The answer to their 
question must really come from 


God. It doesn’t come from the wisest 


person in the group. 
It doesn’t even come from a 
consensus of all present. 
It comes from God. 


get too enthusiastic or encouraging about 
one of her options, I usually lead her 
astray. It’s her intuition that’s needed 
about her life choices. I’m no priest to in- 
terpret God’s will for her. So I’ve had to 
learn this quiet, backseat, empty, Zen, lis- 
tening place that lets her learn to hear. 

This is what we want to do in our 
clearness committees. Let me suggest 
these structures to help us curb our own 
eager minds and hold true to our listening 
hearts. 

First, allow between one and a half 
and two and a half hours to meet. Give the 
seeker the first fifteen to thirty minutes to 
lay out the picture without interruptions, 
questions or guidance. Follow this with 
silent worship. Give the seeker time to add 
more detail or new insight. For the rest of 
the time ask open, honest questions with 
space between for reflection and worship. 

About fifteen minutes before the end, 
the group can opt to shift from questions 
into reflections, backing off to a wide- 
angle view, so to speak. “Your eyes lit up 
when...” or “Maybe these two are linked,” 
or “That doesn’t seem like such a long 
time in the grand scheme of things.” 
Keep these comments gentle and know 


that this is the most dangerous time of all. 
You’ve been refraining from wise advice 
for a very long time, and now you’ll want 
to let loose. You may also feel tempted to 
deliver that pent-up advice at supper or 
next Sunday’s social hour. Resist it. 

Clearness committees are useful dur- 
ing the more ordinary periods of our lives 
as well as in times of marriage or mem- 
bership, crisis or call. Groups of five can 
meet five times in practice sessions that 
allow each to be the seeker one of those 
times. There is no need to carefully place 
an elderly or weighty Friend on each 
clearness committee when the whole 
meeting has practiced this skill. This free- 
dom can be especially important in a 
small Meeting or Worship Group. 

Add this unique form to the repertoire 
of Quaker group styles such as worship 
sharing and spiritual friendships. While 
they’re all closely related, each is distinct 
and especially suited to its purpose. While 
they all build community within a Meet- 
ing, clearness committees encourage us to 
trust each other with private decisions, to 
seek “‘a little help from our Friends.” We 
are so geared to rugged individualism that 
the world can weigh very heavy on our 
shoulders. The clearness process can help 
us restore God to the center of our deci- 
sion making. O 


For excellent writing on clearness, 
See: 

Patricia Loring, Spiritual Discern- 
ment, Pendle Hill Pamphlet #305 

Parker Palmer, The Courage to 
Teach, Jossey-Bass, San Francisco, 1998 

Elizabeth Watson, Clearness for 
Marriage, PhYM Family Relations Cttee 

Peter Woodrow, Clearness, New So- 
ciety Publishers, 1984 


*The plural pronoun is used con- 
sciously throughout as a substitute for the 
gender specific singular pronoun. 


A playwright, art restorer, and video documentary 


maker, Lynn has been involved in several Meetings 


from New Jersey and Tennessee to California and 


Washington. She has organized the adult religious 
education at University Meeting (Seattle) for many 
years. She served as clerk of Redwood Forest Meet- 
ing (Santa Rosa, CA) and on the board of John 
Woolman School. She is a regular attender at 
Friends General Conference and Montana Gather- 
ing of Friends as well as the usual local gatherings. 
She was Friend in Residence at the winter ‘99 Mon- 
tana Gathering of Friends, presenting the use of 
Clearness Committees. She produced a fund-raising 
video for Friends House Moscow. Her concerns 
include Friends history and education, right shar- 
ing, mysticism, and gay and lesbian acceptance. 
Her daughter Kindred W. Gottlieb attends Central 
L.A. Meeting. 
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Friendly News 


WILLAMETTE QUARTER 


\ \ ) hile most attenders of the NPYM’s ~ 


annual session in Forest Grove, 
Oregon arrived by the usual methods 
trains, planes and automobiles, young 
teens (Central Friends) and their adult ad- 
visers issued a cycling challenge to the 
NPYM. 

The 10- to 13-year-olds cycled to the 
gathering after camping for three days near 
Tillamook, Oregon. near the ocean. The 
cycle trip, with the help of adults and a sag 
wagon, covered 60 miles in two day to 
bring the cyclists over the Coast Range to 
the session. 

Young Friends of high school age also 
camped at a beach near Astoria, Oregon, 
for a week preceding NPYM. 

Friends from Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington, Canada and Oregon attended the 
four-day NPYM at Pacific University. For 
the first time NPYM moved from the tradi- 
tion of meeting in mid-July to the first 
week of August, this year August 5 
through 8. The same week and location is 
scheduled for August 2000. 

Betty Polster, from Canada, who was 
the Friend-in-Residence, asked the gather- 
ing to explore the wholeness of Quaker- 
ism. 

“Let us see what unites the belief and 
practices of peace, silent worship, the im- 
manence of God, equality, simplicity and 
group corporate discernment,” Polster 
asked the annual session. “What unites us 
as a Yearly Meeting spread across a large 
and varied region including a spread of 
ages and interests?” 

In worship groups, worship-discussion 
and a new format of walking-worship 
groups, NPYM Friends pondered Polster’s 
questions and the theme “In the Life and 
Power: Worship and Witness.” 

The annual session ended with the 
always-popular community night Saturday 
August 7 and worship Sunday, August 
8.—Carole Lindell-Ross 


EXPLORE-A-COLLEGE PROGRAM 
AT EARLHAM COLLEGE 


Dear Friends, 
I would like to share with you my experi- 
ences of the last two weeks, which have 


broadened my knowledge and interest in 
Quakerism, as well as the nearing college 
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decisions. This spring, I applied for the 
Explore-A-College program at Earlham 
College in Richmond, Indiana. It sounded 
like a good chance to learn more about 
Earlham, although I wasn’t sure about the 
thought of taking a college class for five 
hours a day in the summer. I signed up for 
the Exploring Quakerism course, thinking 
that I would be fresh from the community 
of IMYM (Intermountain Yearly Meet- 
ing), and ready to learn more about the 
history of my religion. As the dawn of the 
last day of IMYM 1999 approached, I 
passed on my Co-clerk duties, and left for 
the Durango airport. Over five hours later, 
I arrived at the airport in Dayton, Ohio, 
sleep deprived but excited about what was 
in store for the next two weeks of my life. 

Stepping off the plane, I had no idea 
what to expect. There were high schoolers 
coming from all over the US, plus some- 
one from Venezuela, and one from Swe- 
den—80 in all. My group from the airport 
was the last to arrive, so we rushed to get 
settled before the introductory picnic. 

At the picnic we met our teachers and 
classmates, and got to know more of the 
group. The girls stayed in Earlham Hall, a 
dormitory at the center of campus, just 
upstairs from the cafeteria. My roommate 
was nice, and we chatted as I settled in. 
We had a Hall meeting every night at 
10:00. At our first meeting, we met our 
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(Sung to the Beatles tune by Senior Young Friends at Intermountain Yearly 


When I get older, hair growing gray, many years from now, 

Will I be like the Quakers of old, like Lucretia Mott, or starting to mold? 
Freeing the slaves and spreading the truth, who could ask for more? 

Will I be a Faker, instead of a Quaker, when I'm sixty-four? 


“Happy” from Pima, an Elder perhaps, but will I find such joy? 

Will I be spiritual and able to dance, be outgoing and fit in my pants? 
Will I stay up ‘till quarter to 3:00, or will I be a bore? 

I hope I'm happy as "Happy" when I'm a Grandpappy, when I'm sixty-four! 


It's hard to imagine being a Senior, not an SYF. 

Will I know the meaning of a simple life, be a tax resister, free of marital strife? 
Will I be active in meeting, a role model to all, or will I start to snore? 

Will I be a Faker, Instead of a Quaker, when I'm sixty-four? 


SISIIIISISISISIIIIIII IIIT IISISIIIIISISISI ST 


Jada da dadadIdIsISISISISISISIIIIIIIIIIIISIIISI ST 
“When I'm Sixty-Four” 
—Quaker Version 
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counselor and two other sets of room- 
mates that were to be our “hallmates.” 
Our counselor filled us in on the rules, 
and the plans for our stay there, and made 
me sing for my mail: two letters that ar- 
rived at Earlham before I did! I went to 
bed early for the first few days. Catching 
up on sleep seemed more important than 
making new friends. 

Our weekday schedule included five 
hours of class each day. This seems like a 
lot, but I felt that the schedule was pretty 
well planned out. We weren’t allowed to 
leave campus without a counselor, but 
they would take us wherever we wanted to 
go. Every night there were planned trips 
to the movies, coffeehouses, bowling, 
Target runs, etc. There was always some- 
thing to do, as well as homework. 

As I mentioned, the class I took was 
called Exploring Quakerism, taught by 
Michael Birkel. There were only two 
other students in my class, plus a teaching 
assistant, which enabled us to have a lot 
of very personal discussions about our 
experiences with Quakerism. We began 
by discussing the positions of other relig- 
ious groups at the time Quakerism began, 
and continued chronologically. Every 
night we had a reading assignment for dis- 
cussion the following day. We began with 
a piece from George Fox’s journal, and 

(“Friendly News,” continued on page 15) 


(“Friendly News,” continued from page 14) 

continued with the writings of Margaret 
Fell, Barbara Blaugdone, John Woolman, 
Lucretia Mott, Rufus Jones, and Levi Cof- 
fin. We also read several Pendle Hill Pam- 
phlets: “Four Doors to Meeting for Wor- 
ship,” Cyrus Pringle’s “Civil War Diary,” 
and “Drawing on Sources Eternal” about 
winning the Nobel Peace Prize in 1947. 
Each of these readings provoked many 
discussions on what we agreed and dis- 


agreed with, how these important people 
shaped Quakerism, and how Quakerism 
has evolved over time. We also had sev- 
eral written assignments, and a presenta- 
tion due at the end of the two weeks. Each 
day’s class also included a time of meeting 
for worship! 

I am entering my senior year of high 
school, and have been worried about col- 
lege. When I arrived at Earlham, I was still 
hesitant to think about college, but leaving 


I feel better about this upcoming transi- 
tion in my life. Earlham was a welcom- 
ing place, and everyone I met there was 
friendly. Earlham is said to be a Quaker 
school that helps people of all religions 
grow spiritually, and I found it to be a 
very open and welcoming environment 
in which to learn. I wanted to share this 
experience of great learning with you.— 
Yours In the Light, Maya Wright (Mt 
View Friends Meeting, Denver, CO) 


Book Reviews 


Listening to the Light by Jim Pym. Rider 
Press of Random House (UK). Available 
for $18.00 (includes tax and postage) from 
Friends General Conference Book Store, 
1-800-966-4556 or by e-mail Book- 
store@FGC.quaker.org. Reviewed by 
Elizabeth Boardman, San Francisco MM. 


4 fis Pym of Burford Meeting in Oxford- 
shire, England, has written the book I 
always wanted for my curious friends, 
those people who wanted to know what 
modern Quakers are all about. 

The Discipline, all I have ever had to 
offer before, may quote more often from 
our religious forefathers. But Pym’s book 
tells what modem British and American 
Quakers do now, in worship, in commu- 
nity, in committees, and in an ordinary 
“life of the spirit.”” He suggests how others 
can also do these things, with us or in their 
own milieu. 

Pym’s prose, probably because it is so 
carefully crafted, rings with a simplicity 
and clarity which in itself enhances his 
topic. And after forty five years of experi- 
ence, I still found inspiring his description 
of Meeting for Worship in the chapter 
called “The Source”: 


The experience of the gathered 
meeting is something that is given by 
grace. That is to say, it is a gift from 
the Divine. We do not earn it by our 
efforts, and we cannot guarantee it by 
our efforts, but we have to be able to 
receive it. And we have to prepare 
ourselves to receive it. The aware- 
ness of it individually is directly re- 
lated to our willingness to share it. 


This book includes “The Advices and 
Queries” of Britain Yearly Meeting, ex- 


panded and divided quite differently from 
what Americans are used to. Instead of 
twelve monthly titled chapters, we en- 
counter here a division into forty two units 
which is provocative and refreshing. 

Jim Pym was manager of the Friends 
Book Center in London for thirteen years 
before he became Literature Secretary for 
the Quaker Home Service. After he left 
there, he was commissioned to write this 
book. 

Jim Pym has a wide ecumenical ground- 
ing, having been raised a Roman Catholic, 
and, as an adult, exploring deeply the 
Buddhist traditions. Jim is a_ spiritual 
healer and a leader among Friends in 
Great Britain, and, with his wife, Beryl, a 
frequent visitor to Friends Meetings in the 
United States. 

Every Friends Meeting and Quaker 
family should have a copy of this shining 
little book with which to renew their own 
faith and share it with curious others, 
Meeting visitors, perhaps even with those 
lapsed Quakers whom we miss having 
among us. 0 


Paradoxes of Suffering: Sickness, Suffer- 
ing, and Healing. More Stories from An- 
other Place by Tom Gates. Pendle Hill 
Pamphlet 341 (Pendle Hill Publications, 
Wallingford, Pennsylvania, 1998). Re- 
viewed by Diane Pasta, Salmon Bay. 


hrough five well-written personal 
stories of his work in Friends Lugulu 
Hospital in Kenya, Tom Gates introduces 
some new insights on sickness and heal- 
ing. He describes some unexpected medi- 
cal results and explores the paradox of joy 
within suffering. These narratives depict 
local approaches to sickness, suffering, 
and healing that inspired him to a new 
view, contrasted with a mainstream 
American medical approach. 
Tom Gates identifies the American ap- 
proach towards suffering as attempts to 


study, control, and _ eliminate this 
“pathology.” Medical practitioners are 
notably unsuccessful at endeavors to 
eliminate misery. Medical advances, lead- 
ing to increased longevity, even increase 
the burden of adversity. Gates reminds us 
that though we can alleviate pain, the 
model of “curing” distress fails us when 
we face our mortality. He explores the 
etymology of some related words to sup- 
port his new model. He advocates that we 
see suffering as an inevitable and inherent 
aspect of life: “We should not aspire to 
escape suffering, but rather to suffer well, 
in the sense of bearing the pain or burden 
of one’s disease in a noble and worthy 
manner” (34). 

Tom Gates’ experience in Kenya pro- 
vides some guidance on successfully ac- 
complishing this. He suggests that the key 
is patience arising from a conviction that 
our lives are not our own. Were it not for 
my own experiences of joy within suffer- 
ing, that suggestion might be insufficient 
to create a change in me. Yet, my own 
mystical experiences confirm the truth in 
these narratives. I experienced that para- 
dox of joy within grief after the death of 
my first child at birth. My heartache that 
my daughter would never see the colors of 
a sunset provided a context that allowed 
me to see them more vividly. I encoun- 
tered a greater joy at the sensory experi- 
ence of being alive than I had previously. 
I embraced the paradox again when I had 
cancer by perceiving joy in every aspect 
of being alive. These events were charac- 
terized by my gratitude of the gift of life, 
perhaps arising from an unspoken belief 
that “our lives are not our own.” 

Each of Gates’ anecdotes illustrates and 
interprets a Bible passage. This delightful 
bonus led me to contemplate the scripture 
anew. The chosen passages reminded me 
that the suffering and the joy in life share 
integrity. The pamphlet connected me to 
the Source to whom my life belongs. O 
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| Memorial Minutes | 


JOHN SULLIVAN 


ohn Andrew Sullivan I died at age 82 on 


May 9, 1999, in Seattle, Washington. He 
was born April 17, 1917, in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, the ninth child of Congressman John A. 
and Mary E. Sullivan. He grew up Roman 
Catholic and graduated from Harvard College 
in 1938. During World War II he worked with 
the Office of War Intelligence in England ana- 
lyzing news broadcasts from Europe and the 
Middle East. There he met Nina Lindstrom, 
who was translating radio broadcasts from 
Scandinavia. They were married October 8, 
1946. After the war, they lived in Paris, while 
John worked for the Federation of World Trade 
Unions. 

John was a newsperson, working for the 
Boston Globe and PM in New York before the 
war and the Manistee County Times and radio 
station WMTE in Michigan afterwards. In the 
early 1950's, he became news director for 
WCAX radio in Burlington, Vermont. There, 
sons John II and Donal were born in 1953 and 
1954, respectively. Donal’s birthday was the 
first day WCAX-TV went on the air, with John 
anchoring the 6 o’clock news, a position that 
made him a familiar face and voice to Vermon- 
ters for the next eight years. He is still remem- 
bered as “a man who inspired friendship and 
trust. Politicians of all stripes remarked on his 
fairness and sense of justice.” 

In the mid-1950’s, John became a Friend, 
joining the Upper Connecticut Valley 
“Montherly” Meeting, so-called because it met 
quarterly, bringing together Friends from Ver- 
mont and Western New Hampshire. When the 
Burlington Worship Group became a Monthly 
Meeting in 1959, he transferred his member- 
ship there and served as its first clerk. 

In 1962, John left the news business to 
join the staff of the American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC), where he worked for the 
next 20 years. He was Regional Executive Sec- 
retary for the New England Regional Office in 
Cambridge from 1962 — 1965 and then for the 
Pacific Northwest Office in Seattle from 1965- 
1969. In 1969, he accepted appointment as 
Associate Executive Secretary for Information 
and Interpretation in AFSC’s national office in 
Philadelphia. In that job, he oversaw AFSC 
publications, including books such as South 
Africa: Challenge and Hope and Two Koreas— 
One Future? He worked with all forms of me- 
dia, to disseminate AFSC’s messages about 
peace and justice. He participated in or led 
AFSC delegations, seeking contact, informa- 
tion and opportunities for peace in conflict ar- 
eas around the world: East and West Berlin, 
USSR, North and South Vietnam, China, the 
Middle East and Central America. 

He was a well-known Quaker speaker. He 
was Friend in Residence for North Pacific 
Yearly Meeting at its second annual session in 
1973. He spoke to Quarterly and Yearly Meet- 
ings as well as regional and national AFSC 
annual meetings and retreats. Many of his talks 
dealt with the spiritual basis of service and so- 
cial action. The title of his 1976 address to 
Friends General Conference was “Where Serv- 
ice Comes From.” The conclusion of a series 


of Pendle Hill lectures on “Dilemmas for 
Quakerism in Action” reveals his thoughtful 
approach, his passionate concern and _ his 
depth of spirit. 

“The achievement of a just society...will 
not occur without basic change. Peace at home 
or abroad cannot come except as the result of 
change...If you believe that and act upon it, 
you will live with dilemmas. You may at times 
make wrong choices. But there is no doubt in 
my mind: I would rather fail because -I made 
the wrong choice, than fail because I refused 
to see that a choice had to be made....May the 
love of God guide us as we proceed.” 

He was deeply valued by his AFSC col- 
leagues for his intellectual and spiritual hon- 
esty and caring friendship, qualities which led 
to a powerful integrity in his writing and pub- 
lic speaking and an openness to being changed 
by the insights and experiences of others. 

In 1982, John retired, with his wife, 
Nina, to Vashon Island, Washington. He 
continued a deep AFSC involvement, serving 
on the Regional Executive Committee and 
National Board and clerking the National 
Peace Education Committee. In Seattle, he 
facilitated the first informal dialogues among 
Jews and Arabs in the area, helping form the 
Seattle Committee for Israeli-Palestinian 
Peace, which was active from 1984 to 1989. 
He edited the translation of Ham Sok Hon’s 
History of Korea, Queen of Suffering and Not 
by Might: A Vietnam Memoir by Bronson 
Clark, friend and AFSC colleague. He also 
wrote occasional editorials, some of which 
appeared in USA Today. 

John remained committed to Quakers and 
his community throughout his life. He trans- 
ferred his membership from Burlington to 
University Meeting, then to Germantown 
Meeting in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
finally back to University. He was a member 
of Worship & Ministry at both University and 
Germantown Meetings. After retirement, he 
served on the Discipline Committee which 
developed North Pacific Yearly Meeting’s 
first Faith & Practice and clerked the Yearly 
Meeting in 1991 and 1992. He focused his 
energy and love on the Vashon Worship 
Group and represented them at the monthly 
ecumenical gathering of Vashon ministers. He 
was an active member of the Vashon-Maury 
Island Health Clinic Board. 

John will be greatly missed by a wide 
range of friends. Friends in Philadelphia or- 
ganized a memorial meeting for worship at 
Germantown Meeting on Sunday, May 16, 
1999, attended by over 30 old friends and col- 
leagues. A memorial was held at University 
Meeting June 20, 1999. As stated by the 
AFSC National Board in its 1982 Minute of 
Appreciation: “John Sullivan’s eloquence with 
both the written and spoken word is matched 
by the eloquence of his spirit.” _O 


FLORENCE STERLING 


lorence Sterling was born in Newark, New 

Jersey, March 10, 1917, the daughter of 
Charles and Edith Koch. She grew up in the 
German M.E. Church, where her grandmother 
Koch was an active member. Florence taught 
Sunday school there and helped multigraph 
the church bulletin. She studied at the Newark 
branch of Rutgers University, at CCNY and, 


for two years, at the Methodist Training Col- 
lege for Christian Workers in Kansas. 

Her first job was as a typist at the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company. Wanting more so- 
cially conscious work, she obtained a job as 
secretary to Abe Kaufman at the War Resisters 
League, then, in Seattle, as secretary to Floyd 
Schmoe at the AFSC, and then, back in New 
York, as secretary to A.J. Muste, at the FOR. 
Returning to Seattle, she again worked for the 
AFSC, this time as secretary and bookkeeper 
until 1969. In 1963 she started her own income 
tax consulting business. Thirty-five years later, 
at the time of her death on November 28, 1998, 
some of her original clients, not allowing her to 
retire, were still using her services. 

Always a social activist, Florence, at the 
age of 20, drove with a group from Newark to 
Washington, D.C., for an anti-draft rally. She 
remembered being arrested in New York City 
for “some sort of rally for freedom for India,” 
and she took part in numerous rallies and 
marches in various cities across the country. 

Her work with the AFSC brought her into 
contact with University Meeting, which she 
joined in November of 1964, attending regu- 
larly, first by herself and later with her second 
husband, Claude Sterling. As part of her contri- 
bution to the Meeting, she served on the Over- 
sight Committee and regularly audited the 
Meeting’s accounts for many years. 

At the time of her death, Florence had 
stopped attending Meeting and was living in 
the Hilltop House Retirement Home, where a 
memorial service was held for her on Decem- 
ber 6, 1998. She is survived by Claude Ster- 
ling, by her two children from her first mar- 
riage, Ruth Hornig Gilbert and Charles Evan 
Hornig, and by four grandchildren. O 


VICTOR GOERTZEL 


ictor Goertzel was born in Chicago on 

July 22, 1914 to Lithuanian Jewish immi- 
grants Sam Goertzel and Anna Wilson Go- 
ertzel. As an infant, he moved with his family 
to New York City, and later to Los Angeles. 

Victor exhibited an early commitment to 
principle and direct action. When his high 
school paper published an editorial which he 
felt unfairly criticized the Soviet Union and 
then refused to print his rebuttal, Victor distrib- 
uted leaflets with his comments outside the 
school. As a result of his free speech activities, 
Victor was expelled from the school in his sen- 
ior year. Undeterred, he graduated from Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley with a degree 
in psychology in 1938, and obtained a doctor- 
ate in clinical psychology from the University 
of Michigan in 1953. 

In 1939, Victor married Mildred George, 
a schoolteacher. The couple became acquainted 
with the tenets of Quakerism during a trip to 
Mexico. Victor found that he shared many be- 
liefs, especially nonviolence, with Friends. As 
the son of a lifelong communist, Victor sup- 
ported the ideals of revolution to improve the 
lives of workers, but he disagreed with some of 
the means, including the violent disruption of 
Socialist Party meetings by communist activ- 
ists. The consistency demonstrated between the 
ends and means in Quaker life and thought 
spoke to his needs and principles. 

Victor and Mildred became members of 
Berkeley Meeting in 1940. Subsequently they 
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were members of Ann Arbor Meeting, Detroit 
Meeting (where Victor was clerk for two 
years), Ridgewood, NJ, Meeting, Palo Alto 
Meeting, and University Friends Meeting in 
Seattle. With their three sons, Ted (b. 1942), 
John (b. 1945) and Penn (b. 1947), Victor and 
Mildred were regular attenders at Friends fam- 
ily camps sponsored by American and Cana- 
dian Quaker groups. 

During World War II, Victor was in- 
volved in opposition to the relocation of Japa- 
nese Americans. He volunteered for an ap- 
pointment at the Japanese Relocation Center 
in Topaz, Utah, where he served as a high 
school guidance counselor and worked to as- 
sist internees in adjusting to the situation. He 
initiated a program to allow interned young 
people to leave the camp to attend colleges on 
the East Coast. 

Victor was active in the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the War Resisters League. 
He and his family participated regularly in 
activities for nuclear disarmament and civil 
rights in New York and Washington, D.C. The 
family had the opportunity to visit with Dr. 
Martin Luther King at his home in 1957 when 
they brought an African American high school 
student back to Birmingham, Alabama, after a 
school year in the north with a Quaker family. 
The family experienced first hand the reality of 
southern racial segregation during their auto 
trip as they sought food and lodging. In the 
1960’s, Victor and Mildred were leaders in the 
Ventura Peace Committee, which for several 
years sponsored weekly vigils for peace in 
response to the Vietnam War. 

The major part of Victor’s professional 
career was as a clinical and research psycholo- 
gist working with mentally ill patients and 
those convicted of crimes. In the late fifties, he 
co-founded Fountain House, a pioneering half- 
way house for former patients of mental hospi- 
tals in New York City that anticipated the 
trend toward integration of mental patients in 
the community. 

From 1960-62 Victor was president of 
the National Association for Gifted Children. 
His interest in early influences on children led 
him and Mildred to begin a study of the child- 
hoods of famous people, culminating in the 
publication of Cradles of Eminence (New 
York: Little, Brown and Company, 1962), and 
later 300 Eminent Personalities (San Fran- 
cisco: Josey-Bass Publishers, 1978). Their 
work on the life of Linus Pauling was com- 
pleted by son Ted and grandson Ben and pub- 
lished as Linus Pauling: A Life in Science and 
Politics (New York: Basic Books, 1995). 

Upon retirement Victor and Mildred 
moved to Seattle in 1982 and joined Univer- 
sity Friends Meeting, where he was active on 
the Peace & Social Concerns Committee. He 
participated in marches against US policy in 
Central America. For ten years he also served 
as a weekly complaint counselor at the Seattle 
office of the ACLU and was honored in 1993 
with their Civil Libertarian Award for both his 
service to the organization and his lifelong 
commitment to civil liberties for all people. 

Victor remained a faithful, front-row at- 
tender until the end of his life. He died on May 
23, 1999 at age 84 in Seattle. He is survived 
by his wife, three sons, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. A memorial service was 
held on May 30 at University Meeting. 


MARGARET ELMA TERRELL 


argaret Elma Terrell was born March 

27, 1900 to Clark and Sarah Crispin 
Terrell at Oskaloosa, Iowa. She was the 
youngest of five children. Margaret’s parents 
were Friends and regularly attended Meeting 
at William Penn College, a mile and a half 
from their home. In the spring of 1914 the 
family moved to Eudora, Kansas, where Mar- 
garet graduated from high school. The high 
school years were stressful due to World War 
I, the severe flu epidemic, worry over brother 
Ralph, who was in the army, and finally the 
death of her father in 1918. 

Margaret graduated from William Penn 
College where she was a member of the de- 
bate team and the college chorus. She com- 
pleted two majors, English and Home Eco- 
nomics, and four minors: Chemistry, French, 
History and Education! She received her 
Master’s from the University of Chicago in 
1927. The following year she worked as as- 
sistant director of Yale University Dining 
Halls. 

In the fall of 1928, Margaret was ap- 
pointed Director of Dining Halls and Resi- 
dences as well as instructor in Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Washington. She 
taught the required courses of management, 
marketing, equipment selection and layout 
and large quantity food production to juniors, 
seniors and graduate students in food and 
nutrition. Margaret remained at the Univer- 
sity of Washington for 42 years, becoming 
full Professor in 1945. She wrote four major 
books in her field and received an Honorary 
Doctor of Science from William Penn Col- 
lege in 1969. 

In 1934, the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation approved an internship program that 
Margaret had developed at the University of 
Washington. She took a strong personal in- 
terest in her interns, who now number over 
400. Many have remained in touch with her 
and spoke movingly at her memorial of her 
high expectations, warmth and support. They 
have established the Margaret E. Terrell Fel- 
lowship Fund with the American Association 
of Family and Consumer Services. 

Margaret was a life-long Friend. When 
she moved to Seattle, she joined the Seattle 
Monthly Meeting, part of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. She and some others had a vision of 
a Friends Center which would reach out to 
and serve the needs of University of Wash- 
ington students. The Center was established 
by Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting in 1937 
with a board of six. She was one of the ten 
founding members of University Preparative 
Meeting in October, 1938. Monthly Meeting 
status was attained in December, 1940. The 
booklet she wrote about the history of the 
Friends Center is in the University Meeting 
library. 

Margaret showed a consistent concern 
for the property of Friends. She chaired the 
committee to secure property and establish 
the Friends Center in 1937; she was on the 
committee to build the first Meetinghouse in 
1950. She was a key person in negotiating a 
settlement with the University when it expro- 
priated the site of the first Meetinghouse and 
then clerked the Building Committee for the 
present one, dedicated in 1963. She also par- 


ticipated in the committee to purchase Quaker 
House in 1972. 

In the early days of University Meeting, 
she served on a number of committees. She 
remained faithful to her dream of a Friends 
Center, and served on that committee until a 
few years before her death. She was generous 
with her gifts, both financial and organiza- 
tional, to the Meeting, the American Friends 
Service Committee and Quaker Cove. She was 
a major force in establishing the Friends Edu- 
cational Trust. 

Many Friends appreciated her warm and 
gracious hospitality when committees met at 
her home. Margaret’s Care Committee was the 
last to experience her grace. Meetings in her 
home included both tea and worship. She in- 
spired both physical and spiritual nutrition. 
She died on August 19, 1998 at the age of 98. 
We join in a celebration of her accomplish- 
ments and mourn the loss of the serene and 
dignified presence of this “good and faithful 
servant.” 0 


MARIE FERGUSON PARKER 


arie Ferguson Parker, 4th month, 2nd 

day, 1999. Born 9/25/1908, Marie had 
lived over 90 years as an involved Friend. 
Members of her family are known to have 
been Friends since before William Penn came 
to America. Marie and her sister, Meta Ruth, 
were raised in a home where religion was a 
part of daily life. 

Marie studied Theology as well as music, 
became a registered Minister, and served as 
pastor of several midwestern Friends Meetings 
and as Meeting Secretary of Evanston Meet- 
ing. 

The needs she discerned among those she 
served led her back to Graduate School for a 
doctoral degree in psychology. In her profes- 
sional work, as in her social relationships, her 
Quaker faith influenced her interactions. 

Upon her marriage to Irving Parker in 
1968, she moved to San Diego, California. 

La Jolla Meeting was favored in that 
Marie felt able to transfer her membership 
here. She served well and faithfully on Minis- 
try, Counsel, and Oversight committees of the 
Quarterly and Yearly Meeting, as Clerk of 
Southern California Quarterly Meeting and on 
other committees both locally and in the wider 
Quaker world. Her interests came together as 
she served for many years with the southern 
California Conference on Religion and Psy- 
chology. 

Marie's loves were her Quakerism, music, 
and other people. 

We remember her as a dancer, always 
eager to teach and learn Greek and other eth- 
nic dances, and as a Friend concerned about 
the welfare of others. 

Her career reflected her interests and the 
courage that led her to try new things when 
she felt a calling. 

La Jolla Meeting missed her presence in 
recent years. However, it has been clear to 
those who attend the Meetings held at the re- 
tirement home that she could and did respond 
to the silent worship held there. 

Marie was a deeply spiritual person, with 
respect, loving acceptance, and a smile for all 
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(“Memorial Minutes,” continued from page 17) 
people. She was a Friend who moved with 


grace and understanding among the varieties of 


people who call themselves Quakers. Never 
ponderous or pretentious, she was a joyous 
presence among us. Her keen insights and de- 
light in life were gifts to the many people whose 
lives she touched. She is survived by her sister, 
Meta Ruth Ferguson, of San Diego.O 


Vital Statistics 


NEW MEMBERS 


e Katherine Youngmesiter, Strawberry Creek 
MM 

e Dale Williams, Phoenix MM 

e Jean Michler, Phoenix MM 

e Charles Bass, transfer from Mendocino to 
Sacramento MM 

e Bob and Sheila Atchley, Boulder MM 

e Judy Huston, Boulder MM 

¢ Charles Wallace, Santa Cruz MM 

e Pamela Calvert, transfer from 15th St MM in 
New York to Strawberry Creek 

e Karen Lundblad, Eugene MM 

e David Wofford, Eugene MM 

e Lynn and Phil Ritter, Redwood Forest MM 
e Anne MacKenzie, Reno MM 

e Suzanne Marinelli, Honolulu MM 

e Diane Jones, Boise Valley MM 

e Henriette Groot, transfer from Jacksonville 
(FL) to Santa Cruz MM 

e Terry MacKenzie, transfer from Orange 
Grove to Santa Cruz MM 

e Martha Montgomery, transfer from Princeton 
to Ft Collins MM 

Ellie Aucoin-Unruhe, Santa Cruz MM 


BIRTHS 


e Jason Luz San Juan b. 4/3/99 to Meg 
McKeon and Luzaro San Juan 


DEATHS 


e Ann Gross, 4/17/99, Pima MM 
e Catherine Newton, Palo Alto MM 


MARRIAGES 


e Catherine Robbins and Tom Peek, 5/10/99. 
Big Island MM (see picture below) 

e Rebeka Jaqua and Alain Karmitz, Palo Alto 
MM 

e Janet and Steve Patridge, 5/23/99, Multno- 
mah MM 


JRE A EAB NESE SS 
ied ~ Cond News ~ 


Western Friends 
Hisy Projet Update 


by Anthony Manousos, 
Editor 


O verall, the project is » s. 
going very well. A 


200-page manuscript has 
been put together and circu- co ES 
lated among editorial board Pra le 
members at the three Yearly 
Meetings. Over $1200 has 
been raised in donations. 
Interest in the project is 
growing both here in the 
West and also on the East 
Coast, where I _ visited 
Friends in May. 

However, a great deal 
of work still remains to be 
done. Even though I have 
repeatedly notified Meet- 
ings and Worship Groups 
through the magazine, questionnaires, and 
personal solicitation, only the following 
35 Meetings and Worship Groups have so 
far responded: 

Appleseed, Bellingham, Clearlight, 
Boulder, Claremont, Conejo Valley, 
Corvallis, Davis, Eastside, Eugene, Heart- 
land, Hemet, Honolulu, Logan, Marin, 
Marloma, Marysville, Maui, Mendocino, 
Ojai, Orange Grove, Redwood Forest, 
Reno, Sacramento, Salem, San Jose, San 
Diego, Sandpoint, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Fe, Sky Valley, Visalia, Strawberry 
Creek, University Friends Meeting, and 
Widbey Island. 

In many case, the “response” of these 
Meetings has been simply to send back 
the questionnaire with a note saying, in 
effect: “We'll get back to you.” Nearly 
100 Meetings and WG’s have not re- 
sponded in any way. 

Sometime in late August or early 
September, the editor and members of the 
editorial committee will be calling clerks 
and meeting liaisons, urging them to send 
in historical material relating to their 
Meeting. 

I am also interested in tracking down 
the slide show that Caroline Estes devel- 
oped for her presentation for PYM in 
1983. It was turned over to the YM archi- 
vist, but no trace of it can be found in the 
Whittier College archives. Any clues 
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What if George Fox had a sister named Shirley 
o Lived in California? 


_ shagay curl, 
cid Aa 


about its whereabouts would be greatly 
appreciated! 

This summer we undertook the fasci- 
nating process of applying Quaker princi- 
ples to the selection of material for this 
book. In keeping with Friends’ practice, 
editorial meetings were preceded by a 
time of silent reflection, and the selection 
process was carried out in the spirit of 
Quaker worship. It is therefore our hope 
that the readings reflect the Spirit of Love 
and Truth. 

What we have put together is not a 
narrative or analytic history, but rather a 
collection of “testimonies” or eye-witness 
accounts about how people in the Western 
United States have tried to apply Quaker 
principles to their lives. 

What a colorful and_ exciting 
“procession of Western Friends” this 
proves to be! There are stories about how 
Western Quakers helped the Japanese in- 
ternees during World War II, built homes 
for the survivors of the Hiroshima bomb- 
ing, worked on behalf of Native peoples, 
sailed into the forbidden waters of the nu- 
clear test zone, provided sanctuary for 
AWOL soldiers during the Vietnam War 
and for Central American political refu- 
gees in the 1980's, conducted citizen di- 
plomacy in the former Soviet Union, 
championed the rights of gays and Lesbi- 

(“History Project, “ continued on page 19) 


JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL the only 
West Coast Friends secondary boarding 
school! Simple rural living, small classes, 
work program, loving community. John 
Woolman School, 13075 Woolman Lane, 
Nevada City, CA 95959. (916) 273-3183. 
48) nderlying the infinite diversity of 

life is the unity of one all-pervasive 


spirit. We seek unity with all creation, joining 


with the increased awareness of Friends that 
our traditional peace testimony includes rev- 
erence toward all life.” 


For subscriptions and _ information, 
write: Quaker Universalist Fellowship, 
206 Shady Ln, Lexington, KY, 40503 or 
E-mail QUF @ot.com. 


Friends House is a multi-level retirement 
community offering independent living apart- 
ments and houses, an assisted care living facility, 
skilled nursing and an adult day services pro- 
gram serving residents and the wider Santa 
Rosa community. Located in Santa Rosa, 
Friends House is easily accessible to San Fran- 
cisco, the Pacific Coast, redwood forests, and the 
vineyards of Sonoma and Napa counties. 
Friends House is owned and operated by 
Friends Association of Services for the Elderly 
(FASE), a California not-for-profit corporation. 
The facility and Board of Directors are strongly 
influenced by Quaker traditions. The welfare 
and growth of persons within an environment 
which stresses independence is highly valued. 
Tour Friends House at our web site atwww. 
friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 Benicia 
Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 (707) 538-0152 


=e ee ee ee ee ee = = = =y Coming to DC? Stay with Friends = 


1999 CALENDAR 
(see www.quaker.org/western for complete year) 


SEPTEMBER 


¢ 10-12: “Walking the Walk.” Ched Myers. Quaker Center. Ben Lomond. 831-336-8333 or 


mail @qcenter.org 


OCTOBER 


Concerned Singles Newsletter 
links compatible, socially conscious 
singles who care about peace, social 
justice, racism, gender equality, and the 
health of the planet. Nationwide and Canada. 
All ages. Since 1984. Free 
sample:ts Box 444-FB, Lenox Dale, MA 
01242. & (413) 445-6309 ork http://www. 
concernedsingles.com 


Redwood Forest Friends Meeting, 
Santa Rosa, CA., seeks resident 
Friend(s) beginning December Ist. One 
hour north of San Francisco, near Redwoods 
and Coast Send resume to Wendy Muehler, 
2251 Nightingale Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 
95403 (707) 528 7605 e-mail 
whmuhler @neteze.com 


Capitol Hill. WILLIAM PENN HOUSE, a 
Quaker Seminar and Hospitality Center in 
beautiful, historic townhouse, is located five 
blocks east of the US Capitol. Convenient to 
Union Station for train and METRO connec- 
g tions. Shared accommodations including con- 
g tinental breakfast, for groups, individuals. 515 
g East Capitol Street, SE, Washington, DC 
y 20003. E-mail: dirpennhouse@pensnet.org. 
i Telephone: (202) 543-5560 Fax: (202) 543- 


3814. 

hae 9-12 month commitment, beginning 
HJanuary, June, or September. Assist with 
{seminars and hospitality at William Penn 
House, 5 blocks from US Capitol. Room, 
board, and small stipend. WPH, 515 East 


ing in Portland. Observers are welcome. Contact Val Liveoak at 210-532-8762 or val- 
liveoak @juno.com. 

e 16-31: Quaker Center on the Road. Jan Hoffman, Bob Schmitt, Keneth Sutton. Coming to a Meet- 
ing near you. “Bringing our messages and witness to birth: Mothers, midwives, and the minister/ 
elder relationship” (at Quaker Center, Oct. 29-31). 


e 22-24: Friends Bulletin Board Meeting in Orange County Meeting. 


NOVEMBER 


| 
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I e 14-17: Friends Peace Teams Project will hold its semi-annual Coordinating Council Meet- 
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e 19-21: A Weekend for Women. Lucy Mclver and Karen Lunblad. Quaker Center. 


(“History Project,“ continued from page 18) 

ans, and much more. There are also stories 
about spiritual breakthroughs—such as ex- 
periencing the “Inner Light” and becoming 
a “convinced” Friend—as well as intimate 
moments—such as a Quaker courtship and 
marriage. Also included are the testimonies 
of young Friends who have gone to work 
camps, defied draft laws, and lobbied on 
behalf of peace and justice. 

The results do not constitute an exhaus- 
tive or complete history of Western Quak- 
ers. But as one Gospel writer put it, “Tf it all 
were to be recorded in detail, I suppose the 
whole world could not hold the books that 
would be written” (John: 21, 25). Material 
relating to Western Quakers could fill, if 
not the whole world, at least a moderate- 
sized library. 

While compiling this history, we will 
gather far more information about Western 
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Quakers than could possibly be included in 
one book. This superabundance of material 
will be stored in an archive at Whittier Col- 
lege. At a future date, we expect to publish 
a “Who’s Who of Western Quakers” and a 
history of individual meetings (a subject 
omitted from this volume due to space 
limitation). We also hope that a future his- 
torian will avail him or herself of this ar- 
chive to write a comprehensive history of 
Western unprogrammed Friends. 

We plan to create a study guide to fa- 
cilitate discussion of Quaker principles and 
practices based upon the Quaker testimo- 
nies, as defined by Howard Brinton. 

As we proceed with this book in the 
Spirit of Friends, we look forward to your 
involvement. We are not simply writing a 
book, we are also “building the Western 
Quaker community” for the current genera- 
tion and for generations to come! O 
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Capitol Street, SE, Washington, DC 20003. 


American Friends Service 
Committee (AFSC) seeks a 
Director for its Pacific Southwest 
Regional Office in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. The Regional Director has overall 
management responsibility for budgets, staff 
supervision, and implementation of AFSC 
policies. As a Peace and Justice organiza- 
tion, the region engages in community or- 
ganizing and advocacy in five geographic 
areas. Candidates should have 4 years man- 
agement experience; demonstrated success 
with program development, implementation 
and oversight; familiarity with Quaker val- 
ues and practices; a strong commitment to 
nonviolence as a means of social change; 
and a commitment to working in a diverse 
setting. Women, people of color, individu- 
als with disabilities, gay, lesbian, bisexual 
and transgender people are encouraged to 
apply. AA/EOE. Send resume and cover 
letter to Lynn Brusseau, c/o AFSC, 980 
North Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, CA 91103; 
626/791-1978, fax 626/791-2205. Visit us 
at www.afsc.org. Resumes accepted until 
9/20/99 with an estimated start date of 
12/1/99. 


Subscribe to a 21st century 
Quaker publication 
at 20th century rates* 


Thirteen-month introductory subscription to Friends Bulletin 
(October, 1999—December, 2000): only $20. 
Renew January—December, 2000: only $24 for individuals and 
only $19 for Meetings if you send your subscription by December 31, 1999. 
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